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DESCRIPTION of ANTWERP. 
[From Campbell’s Traveller’s Guide.] ; 


NTWERP is situated 24 miles north of Brussels, on the 
Scheldt, where that river is 22 feet deep and 400 yards 
wide. The citadel is one of the strongest in Europe, and the 
place altogetherseemed to have been rendered impregnable by 
Jand and water whilst in possession of the French. It is now 
upon the point of being formally ceded tothe Prince of Orange, 
as the Sovereign of the Netherlands. 

Those who visit Antwerp at the present period, will scarcely 
dissent from a traveller in 1681, whose opinion was, “ that it 
exceeded every other city he had seen upon the continent, 
Naples, Rome, and Venice excepted, by the magnificence of 
its public buildings, the grandeur of its churches, and the 
breadth of its spacious streets.” 

The cathedral of Antwerp once so majestic, it is acknow- 
ledged has been nearly stripped of all its ornaments, not ex- 
cepting many of its altars, during the late revolutions: a num- 
ber of their monuments and their inscriptions have also been 
destroyed : still the monument of Rubens in St. James’s church 
in this city,in which Rubens is buried, is sufficient to absorb 
all the attention of a man of taste. The altar-piece of one 
chapel is wholly consecrated to the memory of this great nan ; 
in the painting which decorates this altar, he has represented 
himself. This fine painting, carried to Paris at the period of 
the last conquest of the Low Countries, was afterwards restored 
by the late emperor, in order that the people of Aatwerp 
might preserye the remembrance of one of the most illustrious 
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of their fellow citizens. A long Latin inscription. upon mar- 
bte;also distinguishes his montnent. The church called thar 
of the Grand Jesuites, by way of distinguishing it from that of 
the Petits Jesuites, is spoken of i@ very warm terms; this mag. 
nificent edifice, with its delightful tower, was built from the 
designs and under the directions of the great Rubens himself, 
and thetower is gererally acknowledged as a very extraordinary 
piece of arcliigecture : as to thé noble front of this edifice, it 
is acknowledged that Rubens did not suppose it sufficiently 
elevated, and that to conceal this defect, he raised another 
building, the proximity of which prevented the spectator from 
seeing the real cause of this addition. Unhappily the fine 
paintings by tbe hand of this greatmaster, which once adorned 
this church, were mostly burned, in consequence of the edifice 
being struck by lightning, when most of its embellishments 
were considerably defaced and damaged. 

The Maison de Ville, at Antwerp, is entirely constructed of 
marble. The house of the Osterlings, that majestic monument 
of the commerce once carried ov by the Hass-Towns, and the 
exchange, are very striking. It has been remarked that the 
era chosen for the erection of this fine town-honse at Antwerp, 
was that when the decline of its commerce had commenced, 
and which of course involved in it the inevitable decay of 
that epulent city, The tower of the cathedral is without 
doubt, one of the fivest on the continent, next to that of Siras- 
bourg; us form is that of a pyramid, and the lightness and 
delicacy of its workmanship is admirable. The chimes in this 
steeple are played apon numerous bells, and the solidity of 
this lofiy and beautiful tower is secured by clamps of iron. 

During the Wednesday’s market at Autwerp, goods are at 
present frequently sold by auction at noon day ; but when this 
city was in ds, prosperity, twelve at night was the hour chosen 
for sales of houses, lands, Ke, solely on account of the nume- 
rous commercial engagements which prevented the attendance 
of the merchants during the day.. At that time there were se- 
vera] subterranean canals, through which small vessels conveyed 
the goods to different partsof the city, which had been brought 
by the larger through the open canals. On account of the 
number of vessels iv the Scheldt, anxious to unload, Hoboken, 
a point where they used to be moored iv a line for that pure 
pose, was long remembered by ihe seamen as an unlucky spot, 
principally from the delay whieb thea took place ia the transfer 
of their loading. 

The injury which the fine arts have sustained at Antwerp, ia 
consequence of the French revolution, and ihe perturbed 
siate of the Low Countries, wil] in some measure appear from 
ihe followivg ehses vations of a wuaveller, made on the spot# 
month previews to that convulsion. 
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The churches of Antwerp afford high gratification to a com 
noisseur in painting ; no where are the works of Rubens to be 
seen in greater perfection and abundance. An enumefation 
of only the most choice would: exceed our bounds. Family 
monuments in the churches of Antwerp are most commonly 
adorned with paintings by the best masters, these being either 
portraits of the principal persons there buried, or portions of 
sacred history, ‘by which they aré rendered more interesting 
than such memorials generally are. But the most elaborate 
and superb productions of the pencil are commonly to be seen 
in the altar-pieces. Of these the most celebrated of all is, 
“ the Descent.from the Cross,” over one of the smaller altars 
in the cathedral, esteemed the master-piece of Rubens, in 
which he has drawn the portraits of his three wives. The 
principal altar-piece of St. Walburgh’s church, by the same 
great master, is equally admirable. ts subject is, “ the Eleva- 
tion of the Cross.” Nothing can be more animated and mas- 
terly, every muscle of the principal figure is alive, and his ex- 
quisite sensibility and resignation under the greatest bodily 
sufferings, ate represented with most energetic truth. This 
picture is accompanied by others, whose subjects are connected 
with it, and the whole forms one of the finest assemblages that 
can be seen. 

Of the innumerable paintings in the cathedral, besides thé 
capital picture already mentioned, many more by Rubens wor- 
thy of his pencil, claim the first attention; nor are they’ the 
only ones. The story of St. Thomas, with some other pieces 
by Martin de Vos, and especially the monument of the Vander 
Aa family, by Cornelius de Vos, scarcely suffer by a comparison 
with the works of Rubens himself. The altar- piece in the chae 
pel of the circumcision, by Quintin Mastys, is esteemed his 
master piece. Here too is the picture of “ the Fallep Angels” 
by Floris, to-which Matsys, being in love with the painter's 
daughter, and having taught himself painting on purpose to 
obtain her, added a fly, or rather a huge hamble-bee, upon 
the thigh of one of the angels; which surprised and pleased 
Floris so much when he next looked at bis picture, that he 
gave Matsys his daughter. ‘This piece is in good preservation 
over one of the altars of the nave. 

iv this church are several fine painted windows, and some 
good morsels of sculpture; especially a bas relief of children 
turning the wine press, on the altar of the wine-coopers’ com- 
pany, by Quitten ; and above all, St. Sebastian, with two chil- 
dren carved in wood by the same artist, in another part of the 
charch. 

The monument of Quintin Matsys, near the west door is al- 
ways shown to strangers, as well as the ornaments of & pamp 
near it, wrought eniirely with a aeaator by the band of that 
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celebrated painter, during his first profession of a smith. Hig 
epitaph says, 


Connubialis amor de Muliebre fecit Appellem. 


The outside of this cathedral is Gothic, and is very magnifi- 
cent; the view from its tower is extensive, comprehending seve- 
ral considerable towns ; though the stairs do not reach its top 
by some distance. 

On one of the bridges at Antwerp is a crucifix as large as 
life, with the following inscription : 


« Effigium Christi dum transis pronus honora : 
Non tamen effigium, sed quem designat adora.” 


That is, 


Honour the image of Christ as you pass along: 
But reserve your devotions for Christ himself. 


This is very sensible ; but who can help remarking that the 
inscription being in Latin, is addressed to these only who. do 
not want such advice, and not to the vulgar, who are most in 
danger of falling into idolatary. 

The following is an account of the value of money at Ant- 
werp, expressed in pence, and decimals of pence, according to 
the mint priceof gold and silverin England ; that is, $]. 17s. 10}d. 

er ounce for gold, and 5s. 2d. per ounce for silver. The value 
is expressed in pence, and decimals of pence. 


Val. in Silver.’ In Gold. 
d. dec. d. dec. 


Pound Flemish (money of exchange) 123 25 129387 
Florin (money of exchange) - 20 54 20° +68 
Pound, Flemish current - - 105 65 106—s«i18 
Florincurrent - - - « 17 60 17 70 


Trade and manufactures. Fine lace, known by the name of 
Mechlin lace, thread of the most valuable kind, printed cot- 
tons, black silk stuffs, known by the name of failles; blea- 
cheries, cloths, silk, fustains, muslins, shammoys, dimities, 
shamuny leathers, oil of Colza, ribbons, tape, green soap, salt, 
tobacco, sear-cloth, canvas, starch, tournsol, stockings, silk 
and cotton, white lead, fine blue, playing cards, chocolate, 
white wax, glues, cow hair, straw for hats, and refined sugar. 





Duchess de Berri’'s Wedding Dress. 


v I ‘HE head-dress of the Duchess de Berri, at Notre Dame, 
is particularly described in the Paris papers, and by their 
de- 
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description it must have been curious. It consisted of a dia- 
dem of brilliants, and of a garland, half of natural orange 
flowers, balf -of silver lillies, This garland surrounded a mass 
of hair, in the oridst of which was a brilliant: comb: Behind 
the comb a hat of orange flowers covered a clasp, from which 
depended two lappets of tulle, embroidered in silver. ‘This 
coeffure was considered so attractive, as to give celebrity to 
the artist, Hippolite, the younger, hair-dresser to her-highness. 





Report of the National Vaccine Establishment for 1815, 
addressed to Lord Viscount Sidmouth, and signed by Dr. 
Latham, President, and Drs. Halford; Lambe, and 
Agar, Censors of the Royal College of Physicians ; 
and Mr. Cline, Master, and Messrs. Norris and Earle, 
Governors of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


\ ITHIN the last year the surgeons of our different sta- 

tions in London have vaccinated 6581 persons, and have 
distributed to the public 32,821 charges of vaccine lymph. 
We cannot state precisely what the 68 honorary and cortes- 
ponding vaccinators may have effected in the country, as re- 
turns are not always sent; however, we bave ascertained that 
those practitioners whom we have supplied with lymph, have 
vaccinated 42,667 in the course of the year. 

We have furnished the means of disseminating this blessing 
in the island of St. Domingo; and the director has received a 
letter from the government of Llayti, stating that they intead 
to udopt it. 

[i is equally gratifying to us to state, that by the ingenuity of 
Mr. Giraud of Faversham, means have been devised of pre- 
serving the lymph in a fluid state ; by which we have just rea- 
son to hope that it may be found eflicient in any climates, and 
for any space of time. 

In consequence of the decisive measures adopted in Russia, 
Sweden, Germany, France, and Italy, the smal!-pox bas be- 
come a very rare disease inthose countries; and by like means, 
itis no longer known in Ceylon, and at the Cepe of Good 
Hope. It is a source of sincere regret to us, that it should 
not be equally so in this kingdom ; and still more so, as this is 
not attributable to the casual occurrence of that disease, but 
we believe entirely to the practice of inoculation, which seems 
to be adhered to on interested or mistaken motives. 

In Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Norwich, inoculation is disused ; 
and in consequence, the small pox is scarcely known. In the 
country about Aberysiwith in Wales, and Bawtry in Yorkshire, 
it has entirely disappeared, The reverse is found saberely to 
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be the casé in Portsmouth, Bristol, and Londen. In the me, 
tropolis alone, the mortality by small-pox may be estimated at 
athousand annually ; perhaps throughoot the united kingdom, 
it is not less than ten times that number, kt appears to as, 
this waste of human life can be prevented only by such legis- 
Jative enactments, as will entirely put a stop to inoculation fox 
the small-pox. 
Leicester-square, May 31,1816. 








Account of the Coins of England. 
[From tbe British Lady’s Magazine.] 


bee conquest of this country by William Dake of Nor- 
mandy, which took place about the middle of the elevenih 
century, made Jittle or no alteration in the coins then current ; 
and I shall at present confine myselfto the consideration of those 
subsequent to that date. The only piece of money in circulation 
for several reigns after the conquest was the silver penny, which 
derived its name from the circumstance of its weighing exactly 
one penny-weight, or the twentieth part of a Saxon or Tower 
ounce, equal to 22} grains Troy: this coin they broke into 
halves and quarters, as substitutes for halfpence and farthings. 
King John, however, introduced a separate coinage of half- 
pence; in which he was imitated by his son and successor 
fienry the Third, but with the addition of that of farthings 
also. 

In the thirteenth year of his reign, Edward the Third issued 
a coinage of gold, chiefly nobles, at six shillings and eight 
pence each, with their hulves and quarters, all of which are now 
extremely rare; the same King also, in the year 1351, coined 
groats, so called from the French word gros, signifying large, 
being the largest silver coin then current in Europe ; the half 
groat was also first coined at the same time. 

With the exception of the introduction of three-penny 
pieces by Edward the Fourth, and that of shillings by Henry 
the Seventh, we do not find that any further changes worthy of 
notice took place in the coinage of England, ‘till about the 
commencement of the sixteenth ceniury, when the haughty 
and imperious Henry the Eighth ascended the throne. The 
innovations of this prince in the coin of the realm were not 
less considerable than his innovations in the church; but 
were not, like the latter, followed by any beneficial results: 
on the contrary, they were productive of the greatest in- 
convenience, and of considerable loss, to the whole body 
of the nation, but more’ particularly to the trading part 
of the community. The banefal iunovations to which I refer, 
are 
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are the various degrees of depreciation which the coin under- 
went during the reign of Henry the Eighth: the coins of this 
monarch, in the early part of his reign, were of the same stan- 
dard of those of his predecessors, viz—~-11 0z,2@ dwt. of fine 
silver,and 18 dwt. of alloy, per pound Troy; in the 34th 
year of his reign, however, he alloyed the pound troy with two 
eunces of copper; in his 36th year, the pound weight was 
made to consist of six ounces of silver and six of alloy, aad 
in the following year there were only four ounces of silver 
in the poand, the remaining eight ounces consisting of copper 
alone. Henry the Eighth was the first of our sovereigns who 
coined crown pieces of silver; the half-crowu, however, was 
not introduced ‘till the following reign, when sixpenny pieces 
were also first coined. 

The restoration of the coin to its original purity was reserved 
for the steady hand of Elizabeth, who began this glorious 
work in the very first year of her reign: the style of work- 
mauship of the coin was also very much improved by this 
queen, who so eminently distinguished herself as the patroness 
ef literature and the aris. In the year 1559, Elizabeth coi 
three halfpenny pieces, and, in 1576, three farthing pieces also; 
but these coins did not long continue in circulation. 

It appears that the currency of copper farthings originated 
with James the First, when the coinage of the silver farthing 
was discontinued. During the civil wars which agitated the 
kingdom through a considerable part of the reign of his son 
and successor, the unhappy Charles the First, silver coins of 
ninepence and of three shillings each were struck, the former 
at the siege of Newark, the latter at that of Carlisle; this 
prince tikewise coined ten and twenty shilling pieces of sil- 
wer, 

Soon after the death of Charles the First upon the scaffold, 
the parliament issued a new silver coinage of crowns, haif- 
crowns, shillings, sixpences, and pence : these coins are remar- 
kable as being the only English coins which have the inscrip- 
tion in our native tongue ; on the obverse are the words “ The 
Commonwealth of England,” on the reverse “ God with 
us.” Halfpence of siiver were also coined at the same time, 
but have no ivscription.on them, and were the last silver coins 
of that denomination struck in England ; the copper halfpenny 
being introduced soon after by Charles the Sevond, by whom 
also the guinea was first coined. 

T. C. 


ANECDOTE OF BUONAPARTE. 


4 ge following narration is taken from the accounts of the 
revolution ia Spain written by the Abbe de Pradt. It 
6 does 
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does honour to the Count:de Lima, who appears to have exe 
cited a generous emotion even in the breast of Buonaparte :— 
“« Napoleon had ordered, that there should be sent to Bayoone 
adeputation of the best qualified persons in, Portugal: It waited 
for him in this city, and was presepted to hius some hours after 
bis arrival. At its head was the Count de Lima, who had 
been ambassador from Portugal to Poris, and who was in high 
repute there. Nayioleon did not wait for the delivery of ‘the 
president’s speech; as_ is wsual on such oceasions ; but, either 
from.some delay on the part of tire count, or from his own im- 
patieuce, at once began the conference in a most singular man 
ner. After some polite forms, he said, addressing the depaties, 
“ {don't know whatJ sheildo with you; it will depend on 
what tskes place in the south; are you im the: situation~of 
making a.nation? Have you means sufficient for that purpose ? 
You are abandoned by your prince; he has suffered’ himself 
to be carried to Brazil by the English: he has committed a 
great blender;and will repent of i!” Then turning to me, he 
added, with en air of great gaiety< “ It is with princés as with 
bishops—they must be resident.” Afterwards, addressing bim- 
self to the Count :de Lima, he asked him about the population 
of Portugal ; and thea presently joined the answef to the ques- 
lion, according to his custom, said—* Arethere twomillions ?” 
“More than three said the Count. “ Ah, L did not know it,” 
replied: Napoleon. “ And Lisbon, does it contain 150,000 
souls?” “.More:than double,” answered the Count de Lima, 
« Ab, I did not know it,” again remarked Napoleon. Other 
questions and answers were exchanged with the same diffe- 
rence of opinion ; and from one [ did not know to another. 
Napoleon wt length arrived-at this question: “ What is it that 
you Portuguese want? Do you want to be Spaniards?” | At 
these.words | saw the Count de Lima, swelling to ten feet in 
height, planting himself in a firm position, placing bis hand oa 
the guard of , his sword, and answering with a voice that shook 
the room, “ No!” The old heroes of Portugal could not have 
said it better, ,Napoleon was aceordingly exceedingly struck 
with that beroic monosyllable, and the next day, in conversa= 
tion with ong vf his principal officers, he showed the impress 
sion which had been »made upon him, by observing —< The 
Count de Lima yesterday gave meoa superb “ No,” He afters 
wards treated the Count with great and unremitting distinction, 
In all future conversation with. him he plainly showed the kind 
disposition which this noble repartee had excited : he granted 
to the Count all he asked for the interest of Portugal, and did 
not say another word about its union with Spain. 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Fripay, June 21. 
HATCH v. NICHOL, 


HIS case was tried before Mr. Justice Park at the last as- 
sizes for Wiltshire. It was an action against the defend- 
ant as owner of a pack of hounds for a trespass, in breaking 
and entering the close of the plaintiff, a farmer in the same 
part of thecounty, It appeared in evidence at the trial, that 
the plaintiff had before recovered a verdict against the de- 
fendant of 40s. damages for a like injury; and had put upa 
board on his premises, giving warning of the consequence of a 
repetition. The defendant, notwithstanding, allowed his 
hounds, during a fox-chace, to run over the plaintiff's grounds, 
though it did not appear that he himself had trespassed. Evi- 
dence, however, was given that he cheered on the dogs, and, 
when remonstrated with, set the plaintiff at defiance. Such 
being the case of the plaintiff, Mr. Justice Burrough (then at 
the bar) addressed the jury, which was special, for the defend- 
ant, without calling any witnesses; and, after summing upfrom 
the learned judge decidedly in favour of the plaintiffs claim 
to compensation, a verdict was found for the defendant. To 
set aside this verdict Mr. Serjeant Lens on @ former day had 
moved the court. 

Mr. Serjeant Pell now appeared in support of the verdict, 
which he contended their lordships ought not to disturb. The 
jury had been induced tocome to thedecision they had formed 
from a notion founded in some degree upon the testimony 
that the defendant had done all in his power not to cheer the 
dogs on, but to call them off, and that they bad trespassed ia 
the eagerness of their parsuit after the game against his will. 

Lord Ellenborough. The evidence as reported is quite the 
other way : had the cause been tried by a coinmon jury, they 
would not have dared thus to fly in the face of allthe testimony 
for the plaintiff, without a single witness for the defendant. 

Mr. Serjeant Pell admitted that Mr. Justice Park had ex- 
pressed very strongly his dissatisfaction at the verdict; and if 
the court now granted a new trial, he hoped that.it would be 
— upon payment of costs, 

r. Serjeant Lens was about to say a few words on the 
other side, when he was stopped by the chief justice, who ob- 
served, that it was better, as soon as possible, to dismiss the 
consideration of this verdict: it was certainly not the first 
time a special jury had been knownto act directly in opposition 
to their sworn duty. A vew trial was granted without pay- 
ment of costs. 

COURT 
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COURT OF KING'S BENCH, Sarurpay, June 2¢. 
THE KING @..THE INHABITANTS OF ARUNDEL. 


A Pauper boy had been apprenticed to the trade of a shoce 
maker, a premium of 40l, being paid to his master. To this 
indemure tivo magistrates had not, as required by the statute, 
given their sanction ; but it appeared that the pauper had ve 
luntatily sigeed the iwstrument, ‘Pie question was, whether 
the indenture, which had been repudiated by the sessions, was 
or Was not valid, 

Mr. Courthorpe was in support of the orderiof sessions: he 
admitted that the pauper boy had consepied without the least 
hesitation, apd that he had acquiesced by serving a year of his. 
apprenticeship, when, had be chosen, he might have appealed 
agaiast the indenture. He comiended, however, eu principle 
and precedent, that the object, of Uae! statute was to give pro- 
tection to parish appreatices; apd that if this superutending 
power were to be dispensed with on the allegation that the pau- 
per was @ voluntacy party, that object would often be deteated, 
and many frauds would be coawnitted. He quoted several 
cases if post, from 1 Const, 77 and 543, to show thas the court 
wonld, not allow the provisions of the aet to be evaded. 

The court stopped Mi. D’Oyley on the other side, who 
quoted a cuse from 2 Const, 370, to show that an infant might 
bind himself apprentice even without the conseat of the pa- 
rents, by deciding in his favour. The indeuture was for the 
henefit of the. pauper, and, if fraudulently executed, might be 
avoided. |i wasnot te be supposed that the infant would con- 
sent, and the parish agree to pay 401. to establish him in a use- 
ful trade, if. the magistrates would vot have conseaied to the 
indenture. Order of sessions quashed. 





History of Fanny ————-. 


[From Sancho, or the Proverbialist.] 





. NY came to our village at the age of eigh- 
teen—one of the most lovely creatures you ever saw 
Her eyes were tull of intellige nee, her complexion bright, aod 
ber smile such-as'at once to: fix the eye and Win the atfection 
ef every one who conversed with her. She was gay, good hu- 
moured, and obliging, but without religion. She had left her 
father’s house t6 come here as servant at a publie-house. Ln 
this situation, the worst that might have been anticipated hap- 
pened, She wus ruined in. character; left the public-houe 

when she could no longer retain her situation; manned 
the 
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the partner of her guilt, and came to live in this Jiiwe cottage. 
There, as is usually the case in marriages where neither party 
respect the other, he first suspected, then. ill-treated her. 
When her ehild was born, his hatred and anger seemed to in- 
crease. He treated both with cruelty ; and, after some time, 
suceceded in ruining her temper, and almost breaking her 
heart. At length, after a quarrel, in which it is to be feared 
both had been almost equally violent, he threw her over the 
hedge of their garden, and brought onthe, disease of which 
she is now dyiug. During the two years in, which all ihese 
events had occurred, her neglect of God and of religion had, L 
suppose, increased ; all that was amiable in her character va- 
nished ; and she learned to swear and to scold in almost as fu- 
rious a toneasher husband. L[ could not learn that, during all 
this. time, she had more than once discovered the simallesi sense 
of her misconduct, or fears about futurity. Once, indeed, her 
neiglibours told me, that, when she heard the clergyman in his 
sermon describe the happiness of Fleaven, she burst into tears, 
aad quitted the eburch. 
* " * * * * * * 

After conversing with her for some time on topics of this 
kind, and discovering her to be a person of strong feelings 
deeply wounded, of fine but uvcultiva ed powers, and of re- 
markable energy of expression, I naturaily proceeded to deli- 
ver to her a part of that solemn message with which, as the 
minister of religion, lam charged ; and not discovering in her 
the smallest evidence of penitential feeling—being able, in- 
deed, to extract nothing more from her thaf a cold and care- 
less acknowledgement that “ she was not all she ought to be,” 
I conceived it right to dwell, in my conversation with her, 
chiefly upon those awful passages of scripture designed by 
Providence to rouse the unawakened sinner, _ Still, Sir, feeling 
then, as I do always, that the weapon of the Gospel is rather 
love than wrath, I trust that L did not so far forsake the model 
of my Gracious Master, as to open a wound without eudea- 
vouring to shew how it might be bound up. Few persons are, 
in my poor judgement, frightened into Christianity; God was 
notin the “ earthquake”—he was not inthe “ storm”—but in 
“ the small still voice.” 

After.a pretty long conversation, [ left ber, altogether dissa- 
tisied, I will own, with ber apparent state of mind, Nay, 
such was my proneness to pronounce upon the deficiencies of 
a fellow-creature, that | remember complaining, on my return 
home, with some degree of peevishness | fear, of the hardness 
of her heart. IL would fain hope, Sir, that I have learnt, by 

‘this case, to form untavourabie judgements of others more 
slowly ; andin dubious, or even apparently bad cases, to “ be- 
lieve;” or, at least, to “ hope ail things.” 

402 Fanny 
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Fanny however gets worse, and sends one of her poor neigh. 
bours to desire the clergyman’s attendance. 

It was evident, as I entered the room, how anxious she had 
been to see me. At once she began to describe her circum- 
stances; informed me, that, even before my first visit, her 
many and great sins had begun to troable her conscience ; that 
although her pride had then got the better of her feelings of 
shame and grief, this conversation had much increased them ; 
that she had since; almost every evening, visited the house of a 
neighbour, to hear her read the Scriptures and other good 
books ; that she was on the edge of the grave, without peace 
or hope, that she seemed, (to use her own strong expression) 
“ to see God frowning upon her in every cloud that passed 
over her head.” 

Having endeavoured to satisfy myself of her sincerity, I felt 
this to be a case where | was bound and privileged to supply 
all the consolations of religion; to lead this broken-hearted 
creature to the feet of a Saviour; and tw assure her, that if 
there she shed the tear of real penitence, and sought earnestly 
for mercy, He, who had said to another mourner, “ thy sins 
forgiven thee,” would also pardon, and change, and bless 

er, 

I will not dwell upon the details of this and many other si- 
milar conversations. Imperfectly as I discharged the holy and 
happy duty of guiding and comforting her, it pleased God to 
bless the prayers which we offered together to the throne of 
mercy; and this poor, agitated, comfortless creature became, 
by degrees, calm and happy. 

You will not, Sir, J trust, place me among those who are 
ready to mistake every strong turn in the tide of the feelings 
for religion. On the contrary, all sudden changes of character 
are, I think, to be examined with a wary, though not with an 
uncharitable eye. There are, indeed, innumerable happy spi- 
rits which surround the throne of God; but all of them bear 
in their hands “ palms”—the signs, at once, of contest and of 
victory, I was far more anxious, therefore, to know that her 
penitence was sincere, than that her joy was great. But, in- 
deed, it was not long possible to doubt of either. The rock 
was struck, and there daily gushed out fresh streams of living 
water. New and most attractive qualities daily appeared in 
her. She became gradually meek, humble, affectionate, and 
self-denying. Her time was divided between the few family 
duties she was able todischarge, and the study of the Scriptures, 
which she learned to read fluently during her six moaths’ sick- 
ness. She bent every fuculty of her body and mind to the 
task of reclaiming her husband. And amore affecting pic- 
ture can scarcely be imagined, than this interesting creature 
rising 
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rising’on the bed of ‘anguish to calm his anger, to mel biarby 
accents of tenderness, to beseech him to unite in’ her dying 
prayer for mercy. 

1 am delighted also to discover one other circomstance. She 
is,as LT said, full of ‘peace and joy; but then, her peace and 
joy are derived exclusively from one sources There is a pic- 
ture'ia Scripture of avhich her state continually reminds me— 
I mean that of the poor creature pressing through the crowd 
to touch the bem of our Lord’s garment. ‘Sach, I may say, is 
the perpetual effort of her mind. She renounces all bopes of 
Heaven founded either on herself or any hamav means; ‘and 
relies only on that “ virtue” which goes out of the “ great 
Physician,” to heal the diseased, and to save the gailty. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


[From La Belle Assemblee.] 





BRITISH WALKING DRESS. 


OUND dress of fine French cambrtic; newly invented 
spencer of white satin and spring green; cornette of fine 
lace under a whie satin hat, surmounted with three superb 
ostrich feathers of a correspondent colour to the spenser. Pa- 
rasol of blush colour, with boots of green kid, and Limerick 
gloves. 
PARISIAN HATS. 


Straw hats are much in fashion, some having coloured silk 
crowns, some tied a-la-Marmotte, with silk or lace balf-hand- 
kerchiefs, or with ribband ; all ornamented with flowers formed 
of Indian cornu and chicory, lilac intermingled with roses, a 
full wreath of roses or vine leaves mingled with sprigs of mai- 
den hair, The capote, or morning bonnet, is made of fine 
clear muslin, ornamented with rich embroidery, fine lace, and 
white ribband. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


Though the season is so far advanced, the public breakfasts 


have not yet commenced. Hyde Park, Vauxiili, and the 
English opera, display to our view a versatility of altire, but 
wherein simplicity, blended with elegance, scems myst prevas 
lent, and gfande costume, in a great weasure, expo J 

For the promenade pelisses of sarsnet are much io favour; 
but ‘nothing is more general than a coloured sarsnet skut, and 


with it a Spanish spenser of fine cambric. {i ! ' 
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jacket, divided only from the shape part by a letting in of lace: 
its Mapner vf setting to the waste is exquisite. This tasteful 
article is a finished by a full Spanish Infanta ruff of either fine 
Jace or muslin richly embroidered. 

The most favourite hat for walking is still the fancy Leg- 
horn : we have also remarked a straw hat, elegautly trimmed 
with pearl coloured satin ribbaad, and finished at the edge 
with » novel trimming of the zephyr kind, made of the satia 
and gossamer straw, which form a beautiful contrast. The 
most fashionable carriage hat is of jouquil satin, witha superb 
plume of white feathers, and French streamers of puffed saiin 
ribband. 

The riding habit, which fastens on the shoulder, is now, as 
excursions to the country become more frequent, in high fa 
vour for the promenade as well as for equestrian costume: it is 
made of a lighter material than cloth ; but with this dress the 
royal corset is an absolute requisite to preserve the contour of 
the form in allits beauty. 

Dresses of Venetian gauze, a peculiarly elegant article, over 
white satin are most in favour for evening parties, and co- 
Joured bodies are yet much worn over robes of crape and tulle. 
Muslin spensers, with a profusion of Jace let in, are much ia 
request at the English opera; though some ladies prefer an ele- 
gant dress of sarsnet, made partially low, with which they 
wear the Infanta fichu; a newly invented, modest, and beauti- 
ful covering to the female bust. 

Amongst the novelties for head-dresses is the Princess Mary 
cap, for half-dress, made of blond or fine lace, encircled by a 
chaplet of blue convolvaluss.. Cornettes, toques, and turbans, 
have experienced but little change since Jast month. 

Pearls are the favourite ornaments in jewellery. 

Boots for the promenade to answer the colour of the pelisse, 
habit, dress, or spenser, are now again very general. They are 
made to lace at the side. 

The favourite colours are peach blossom, spring green, and 
etherial blue. 





The Reformed Dashing Buck. 


Always used to breakfast at the St. James’s or Spring Gar- 

den coffee-house; 1 swore at the waiters, amused myself 
by making holes in the damask breakfast cloths wih my fork ; 
and out of ten different plates of ham, prawns, anchovies, 
potted laver, sausages, &c. though I tasted of them all, I dis- 
dained to eat of any. If I called in at the Smyrna, to take a 
luncheon at three o'clock, I found fault with the sae ol 
the 
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the wine, though fresh brought out of the cellar, threw the 
contents of my glass out of the window, and called for coffee, 
which [ declared detestable: to see me now, and as you saw 
ne, when | last had the pleasure of seeing you, you would lit. 
tle imagine [ had possessed an appetite so depraved. I can 
noW attack a venison pasty with that keeaness of hunger given 
by the sports of the chace, and even when [ see my servant 
cat the bread with hands not over’ clean, I fall too, without 
waking time to reprove him, and drink off a good half pint 
tumbler of home-brewed ale, though the mark .of his thumb 
may be visible on the glass. 

I believe at one time [ had as many as ten favourite ladies, 
and every one of them, perhaps, had as many lovers. I, how- 
ever, made them the most solemn protestations of fidelity, 
which they returned with equal ardour; and if, by chance, L 
seemed to wear a suspicious air, they directly began to assume 
such dignified aud consequential manners, which, though I 
was not their dupe, I pretended to believe them innocent: but 
such inuocence! Now, you found me a married man ; farewell 
to my mistresses; | declare to you, that my wife is the only 
woman [ really love: I have no occasion to repeat continually 
my vows to her; she sees what iny daily conductis towards her; 
she knows the inmost thoughts of my heart; [ divine her's; 
and our life is a series of matual confidence, happiness, and 
concord. 

I had a telegraph in town as light as a fly; the best calcue 
lated in the world to throw any one out. One day, ina nar- 
row street, [ came in contact with a villainous hackney coach, 
and f was thrown out on the pavement: I happened to have 
a lady with me, whose delicacy was wuch put to the blush by 
the disorder into which she was thrown; and [, without pay- 
ing any attention to her, began to horsewhip the coachman ; 
while | was belabouring him over the arms, legs,and face, the 
poor lady was in a state of despair; I went to her assistance, 
helped her to arrange her dress, we again ascended my fashion- 
able vehicle, and recommenced our ride as if nothing had 
happened. Now'T have a good solid Yarmouth cart, which is 
never overturned, let the roads be ever so bad. ‘The carters 
of the village all know me, and tarp out of the road to leave 
it free for me, as they take off their hats ’till I pass: in the 
mean time, if my horse, which is naturally very steady, makes 
the least false step, my wife wishes ‘o get out, and [ am ob- 
liged to exhort and persuade her to sit siill; for Lam so happy 
as not to be married to one of those intrepid daring ladies I 
once admired, siyled women of spirit: L admired them only 
from fashion, for | never yet could love a woman that was not 
aftaid of any thing. 

6 Tailors 
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Tailors were once in my eyes men of high importance. At 
the commencement of every season I used to have very long 
consultations with them about the make and colour of my 
coat, and bow many buttons I would have an my waistcoats, 
In my pantaloons the exact shape of the knee must be pre- 
served, and my coat made tight at the bottom of the Waist: 
all this was an affair of consequence, and with which, when 
finished, | was never satisfied. Now I am very easily pleased ; 
my wife’s dress-maker makes all my waistcoats and pantaloons; 
and this young woman, who is very clever, comes every six 
months, and stays with us afortnight, during which time she 
mends and makes our clothes for the next six. My coats are 
big enough for me, and made as easy as possible, of very light 
materials in summer, and very warm in the winter. Ip these 
I hunt, [ course, I garden, I ride on horseback, go on the 
water, and fear neither sun por rain. 

Although naturally I despise ceremony, I was once obliged, 
nevertheless, to pay and receive visits; be civil to those [ des 
spised, speak weil of those [ thought iil of, and even, O excess 
of weakness! sometimes speak ill of those who deserved the 
good opinion of all: and all for fear of committing any thing 
against the laws of fashion. Now, repenting of my errors, and 
regretting those hours [ Jost in attendance on great men, and 
in aping their manners, my heart is divested of anibition, and 
only the repository of tender sentiments; I live free frow care, 
and [am employed alone in those useful occupations which 
preserve me from idleness. 

I was once crazy after public amusements ; the cold perfor- 
mance of the cliambermaids’ characters, the grimaces of the 
footmen, and the inflated language of the lovers, together with 
the outre characters of the heroes of the opera, and the colds 
caught by attending behind the scenes, could not prevent my 
indefatigable at'endance at the theatres; every night | used to 
run from one to the other, in hopes of being amused, ’till it 
became an absolute fatigue. No matter; I returned home be- 
tween twelve and one, and never could recollect the next day 
any pleasure which the preceding eveniog had afforded me. 
Now I find the most beautiful spectacle is the rising and sete 
ting of the sun, the beauteous hills and vallies, the verdant 
carpet, and the glassy current: but [ am running into a kind 
of rhetorical style; it is time to stop; I flatter myself I shall 
again behold you in my rural retreat, which, ia enjoying, I take 
delight in speaking of: you, who are such a general listener, 
must have found that all happy people are given io prating, as 


well as your sincere friend, 
RUSTICUS, 
HE 
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“'HE'CAN'T SAY BOH TO A GOOSE! 


HE word bo, or boh, is said, by Dr. Johnson, to signify 

BR’ terror; and we are also told, that there was.a fierce Go- 
thic chief so called, the son of Odin, whose name was used by 
the soldiers to alarm their enemies ; but at last it became a 
menacing phrase to frighten children, and keep them quiet, 
jast as the good women of Flanders, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, were accustomed to reduce their naughty, young ones, 
to order by telling them that Marlborough was coming :, but 
of the proverbial saying “ boh to a goose!” a curious ac- 
count is given by Leslie in his Rehearsals, vol. ii, p. 73.—“, A 
couniryman once on a time found a sirange decay among bis 
eese: he missed one every other night, and could not tell 
what had become of them ; he suspectedthe fox, but it was 
one with two legs; for, watching one night, he saw a young 
fellow with one of his geese under his arm. The countryman 
pursued, the thief fled, and took his course up a hill to acertain 
private academy, but the countryman kept so close to him, 
that he saw him go into his chamber, which he shut against 
him. ‘Thecountryman then went immediately and fetched 
the master, who with three or four others of the nursery, went 
along with him, The scholar perceiving bis danger, and not 
having time to kill the goose in form, found an effectual way 
to gag her, that she mighi not make discoveries. He tied a 
string about her neck, which, having fastened to a nail he bad 
without the window, as he heard the master and the rest com- 
ing up the stairs, he threw the goose out of the window, and 
shut it after her. Search was made in the room, but no. goose 
could be found ; and the scholar stood upon hisiunocence, and 
accused the countryman of slander and malice ; for, said he, 
ff I had killed the goose her blood or feathers would appear ; 
and if she were alive in the room, no doubt she would have 
aggled upon all this searching, and [ could not have concealed 
Fer” The argument was strong, and the countryman could 
not answer it, and began to think himself mistaken ; the mas- 
ter also chid him for bringing a scandal upon his academy; 
and so all went down stairs again, the countryman last. The 
scholar then pulled in the goose, and having ber under his 
arm, he calied, softly, Boh! to the countryman, who looking 
about, the scholar said, “ Here, you dog, do.you know your 
goose *” Upon this the countryman called out to bis waster, 
and desired him to return, for that now he had seen his goose. 
e master being near the bottom of the stairs came up again, 
but the scholar had time to shut his door ‘till he had disposed 
of the goose as before. Then fresh, search was made, and 
more,strict, but no goose could be found. The scholar then 
inteighed against the impudence of the countryman for abusing 
Vou, 56. 4P the 
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the master, and bringing an affropt upon the seminary. - The 
poor farmer began {fo suspect his sensés, ahd to think that he 
was in some enchanted piace ; so down they all ,went again. 
The second time the scliolar palled in his prize as before, and 
said softly to thé countryman, Bob ! shewing him aiso the head 
of the goose, ‘The man could not contain himself, but cried 
out with an oath to the master, that now he actually saw the 
goose he his Own eyés, ind that the scholar had her under his 
atm. This brought ‘up the master a third time ; and not on! 

the room andthe tranks, but the scholar himself was buat, 
and liis very clothes stripped off; after which the master said, 
“ “Are you how: satisfiyd, friend, where else shall we search? 
The countryman stood confounded, and Kuew not what to say; 
but was still certain that he had seen his goose, adding, , that he 
Was sure there were pat only thieves there, but wigaed too, let 
them chop logic with him as long as they would, This so 
provoked the scholars, that they hurried hiai tothe pump, and 
save him ‘the discipline of their sghool; go that he was dis- 
missed like a drowned rat to tell his wife bis adventures. 
Shortly afterwards the same young hopeful took another of 
the poor aian’s geese, and in walking off was met by the owner 
to whom he shewed the head of the bird, saying, “ Bolt 
countryman ; ‘wilf'you came to my chamber!” But the fellow 
snéaked off, and saffered the pluaderer to carry away his prize 
without even endeavouring to stop him. 





°? 7 or 


DEFAMATION. 


Poor batber, of Dorking, after being pumped of all he 
knew of the character of a man named Ettershaok, one 
of his neighbours, and which he described as none of the best, 
had an action brought against bim for defamation, in the Com- 
man Pleas, on Saturday, by said Ettershank, who was deprived 
flereby of an_ apprentice, worth 100 guineas premium. The 
‘friends of the boy went purposely to the shaver to obtain the 
information ; and Sir Y. Gibbs laid it down, that where infor- 
mution was sought and given in aconfidential manner, the pete 
son giving the information was not liable in law to ap action. 
The jury found a verdict for one shilling damages only Be- 
fore the action, Walker the barber was requested to recant his 
assertions; but he declared, like a hero, that he would sgoner 
have his pole converted into a gallows, and have himself bung 
like a mad dog upon it, than go back from what he said. 
The barber was av honest man. We heartily wish that the 
manliness of his old-fashioned sentiments, so-congenial to the 
Sentiments of ous Englisli ancestors, might become universal. 


6 POETRY. 
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ODE TO THE MOON, 


Written during the Night of a Foal Eclipse, on Sunday, June 9, 1816. 


we Queen.of Night! that lav’st to pour 
Athwart the heav'ns thy silver rays, 
In midnight’s still and Coe hour, 
When silence holds her solemn sway, 
And o’er thé tray’ller’s dreary way 
Thy cheering beams tu cast ; 
While contemplation fills his soul 
With fond regret for pleasures pasty 
Of woman’s smiles, or ate bowl— 
And then the bursting sigh cpatroul 
With the soft yoice of flatt’ring hope, 
»Till on the dark horizon ope, 
In calm contentment’s mild arcay, 
The roseate tints of brighter day, 
When friendship’s joys shall blend with love, 
The charms of earthly: bliss to prove. 


Bright ‘orb! what soothing pow’rs are thine 
When, in the murky grove’s recess, 
The sorrowing heart retreats to pine 
O’er wrongs that vainly scek redgess ; 
But whence that deep’ning shade, which clouds 
The margin of thy circhog zone? 
Methinks some eatious planet shrouds 
Thy fairer form, to hide herown ; 
And, as I mark thy changing hue, 
New themes my wond’ring mind await, 
For iv thy dark eclipse I view 
The type of man’s predestin’d fate. 


Yes! on thy first-form’d slender bow, 
I read the infant’s feeble form ; 
And, as thy swelling crescents grow, 
His years of boyhood seem to flow, 
And youthful fires his bosom warm; 
Nor yet have tempests’ wintry reign 
Tnur’d his soul to toils and pain; 
For transient clouds but veil awhile : 
The eye's bright beam, and pleasure’s smile, 
While health and youth are in his train. 


But now, as through the vast expanse, 
I see thy. full-torm’d orb advance, 
Majestic o’er the humbler stars, 
More fatal storms thy path pursue, 
For, demon-like, of darker hue 
An envious Karth thy beauty mars, 
And intervenes its rolling torm 
Between thy parent Sun and thee, 


Until 
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Until debarr’d that sweet communién  ~ . 
Which bound thy light and his in union, 
Thy low’ring brow confirms the storm, 

And darkness’ deadliest fiends are free. 


So, through revolving years at length, 
Attain’d to manhvod’s form and strength, 
Man proudly holds his sov’reign course 5 
While lowlier tribes of other race 
Are faded ’neath the borrow’d biaze, 
Which claims from heav’n’s high Sun its source; 
But passion’s teinpests, and the weeds 


With which her victim folly feeds, 


Tnumbrate reason’s placid light 

With ail thegloom of mental night ; 

And the arch-fiend—that spirit curst, 

W hose Hell-torm’d bonds must never burst; 

That serpeat-demon, friend to none, 

Nor others’ bliss, nor yet his own, 

And blasted by thé seif-same breeze 

‘That wafts to others joy and peace, 

He strews with clouds life’s chequer’d way, 

And blots with sin that lucid ray 

Which Heav’n’s refulgent Godhead streams— 
(To outrage Heaven ’tis all he can—) ’ 

And as the Earth—to which were giv’n 

The frst rewards of fav’ring Heav’n, 

Conceals from Luna Phoebus’ beains— 

So Satan steps *twixt God and man, 


Thrice solemn period! dreadful hour! 
hen, tott’ring in that darken’d sky, 
Echps’d by yuilt’s accursed power, 
He pauses o’er eternity ! 


But is the portraiture complete ? 
And must the scene thus darkly close? 
Oh Lunat Sol shall conquer yet— 
And Heav’n has store of mercy sweet— 
For thy fair beams, and man’s repose, 
But most for their bright Sua’s acclaim, 
Be their emersion stiil the same! 


For short the space, ere that first star 
Which «ay’s translucent flame creates, 
Shall hurl dark E«rth to realms afar, 
To realms where moonless night awaits ; 
Then lucid orb! be thine the beam, 
Which ne’er that planet can commune, 
And, from thy breast reflected, gleam 
‘Lhe imag’d radiance of the Sun. 


So shall the darken’d soul of man, 
To worlds of horror Satan driv’a— 
Emerge again to radiant Heav’n, 

Where that black fiend’s nor must, nor can; 

And, purg’d of ev’ry guilt-stain’d cloud, 
Beam through the boundless world of space, 
In purer, brighter, holier blaze, 

And blest communion ne’er to sever, 
An emanation of his God, 
la love, and light, and life fur ever! 
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